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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

MEN OR WOMEN? 

IS poetry a masculine, rather than a feminine art? Is it 
loved and practiced more by men f than women? The 
question has often been asked, but certain incidents move 
us to ask it again. History, of course, gives an affirmative 
answer; in spite of the lyric supremacy of Sappho, men 
have been an immense majority in the creation of poetry, 
and apparently also in its appreciation. And even today, 
when women are becoming constantly more expressive in 
this art as in others, the same answer would seem to apply. 
Our attention was called to the subject by an enemy- 
friend on the Philadelphia Record, who, in a recent editorial 
entitled Mutterings of a Sex War — an article devoted 
chiefly to a quarrel between experts in psychology — intro- 
duced -the following paragraph by way of corollary: 

There is evidence in Dr. Hickson's own town that the predomi- 
nance of feminist influence has had a bad effect upon one factor 
in the world's progress whose importance has never been fully 
appreciated by the plain people. . . . The vigorous male note [is] 
now seldom heard in the land, and almost never at all in the 
pages of Poetry: a Magazine of Verse, the most pretentious pub- 
lication in the country devoted solely to that important branch of 
letters. Poetry is edited by a woman; its policy is largely domi- 
nated by another worsan with radical and perverse notions of the 
high art of singing, and most of its contributors are feminine by 
accident of birth, while the majority of the male minority are but 
thin tenors. 

To this assault the editor of Poetry replied as follows, 
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after quoting the above paragraph, in the Record's Sunday 
issue of April nth: 



Before indulging in self-reproach, I was led to look up the facts. 
I find that during the past year — April, 1919, to March, 1920, in- 
clusive — Poetry has printed verse from 105 contributors, of whom 
64 were men and 41 were women. Counting the pages of these 
twelve numbers, I am astonished to discover that of 373 devoted to 
verse, 247 were filled by men and fs6 by women, the proportion 
being ' almost exactly two to one. 

Among the 64 male poets liberally represented are such "sissies" 
as Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, William 
Butler Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, Edwin Ford Piper, Lew Sarett and 
Wallace Stevens, most of whom, even aside from their poetry, 
are doing a man's work in the world of affairs. If you are igno- 
rant of their records, perhaps Who's Who will enlighten you. And 
among our younger contributors I might mention a number of sol- 
diers straight from the A. E. P. 

The facts compel me to accuse myself of injustice toward my 
own sex. If you still grieve that "Poetry is edited by a woman", 
perhaps you will be kind enough to list those "major poets" of the 
nobler sex whom we are neglecting. Both I and my associate, who, 
during half the past year, has been a man, will be grateful for the 
information. 

The controversy is amusing, but perhaps also enlighten- 
ing. The editor had suspected masculine preponderance in 
the magazine, but by no means to such a degree as the fig- 
ures prove. They confirm her impression that more men 
than women find in this art — for better or worse, for joy 
or sorrow — their friend and confidant. It is certain that 
more men than women come to the Poetry office with 
good, bad or indifferent verse in their pockets for sale or 
appraisement; come with carefully concealed emotion which 
occasionally drops its disguise of humor or nonchalance, 
and breaks into smiles, or even tears. 
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Of the three-thousand-or-so real or alleged poems which 
reach us by mail each month, men and women are about 
equally guilty, says the associate editor, who does the first 
reading; adding with conviction, "But more rotten verse 
comes from women than from men." 

Thus, so far as Poetry's statistics can prove anything, 
the modern man would seem to be holding his precedence 
in this art, and the modern woman has yet to prove her 
equality as a creative artist. Poetry receives more pub- 
lishable verse, and less hopelessly bad verse, from the "vig- 
orous male" than from the aspiring female. 

There is perhaps, in women's verse today, less aping of 
the "vigorous male" note than formerly, a franker expres- 
sion of truly feminine emotion. Women poets of our time 
usually seem content to be women. They recognize that 
masculine art, through all past ages, has held the eye and 
ear of the world ; and that the feminine note is quite as 
authentic, and should be, in its own way, quite as vigorous 
and beautiful, as the masculine. Perhaps women are just 
beginning their work in the arts, and this twentieth century 
may witness an extraordinary development. H. M. 

DISCOVERED IN PARIS 

American poetry of the present day has become the sub- 
ject of controversy in Paris. It is all due to the young 
French poet and critic, Jean Catel, who last summer took 
a Master's degree at the University of Minnesota with a 
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